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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 

A FEW WORDS ON INTERLACED METAL-WORK.* 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 



THE "Tara Brooch," referred to in my last chapter, is of 
white bronze, and covered with ornaments in gold, silver, 
niello, and of various colour glass and enamels. Both sides 
of this remarkably fine brooch (which is engraved of its full size 
on Figs. 4 and 5) are richly ornamented, though the two styles 
are different. The ornamentation is of the most elaborate and 



delicate character, and entirely covers, not only the front and back 
of the brooch and the head of the acus, but both its external 
and internal edges ; and it has attached to it a silver chain, con- 
structed in that peculiar manner known as "Trichinopoly work," 
its use being to hold the pin tight in its socket. 

The front of the brooch is one mass of clever interlacings, and 






Fig. 6. — Penannular Brooch from BonsalL 

most of the patterns are formed by " very delicate gold wire, so 
exquisitely wrought that the aid of a powerful magnifying glass 
is required in order to see the minutiae of its execution ; others of 
them appear to have been carved out of the solid metal, and 

* Continued from page 176^ 



Figs. 7 and 8. 

gilt ; the several panels of ornament are bounded by borders of 
a deep amber-brown glass, cut like gems, and divided and 
edged by delicate lines of gold. The larger circular and almond- 
shaped ornaments also consist of glass ; in some cases these are 
of a sapphire hue, in others they are of a rich brown. Some of 
the blue ones have gold ornaments in their centres, others have 
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minute rings of pale coral red encircling a central spot of dark 
blue, and others are beautifully carved.' ' These interlaced 
patterns are inlaid below the level of the general surface, and 
thus a wondrously rich effect is given to its general appearance. 

The back, as will be seen by the engraving (Fig. 5), is charac- 
terized by quite a different class of ornament, the sunk panels 
being filled with what is not inappropriately called " flamboyant" 
devices ; these are cut in the solid metal in a masterly, bold, 
and marvellously clever manner, and the ornaments on the bands 
are of great beauty. On the socket, or stem, are two human 
heads carved in glass ; and other heads are also carved upon it, 
as they also are round the edge. 

Another excellent example of penannular brooch, bearing the 
same general characteristics of interlacing in its ornamentation, 
was found in Derbyshire some few years back ; this I first de- 
scribed, at the time of its discovery, in the Reliquary. I engrave 
it of its full size in one of the accompanying woodcuts (Fig. 6). 
It is of bronze, and has originally been set with amber or paste. 
The interlaced ornaments are exquisitely and elaborately formed, 
and of great variety ; and the heads of animals are of excellent 
and characteristic form. The head of the acus, or pin, is large, 
and is also highly ornamented ; like the brooch itself, it has 
been set with studs. In this example the ornamentation is cut 





Fig. 9. 



Fig. 10. 



Fig. 11. 



in the solid metal, evidently after casting, and traces of heavy 
gilding remain. 

I have just said that upon this example (as in others I have 
seen) the ornamentation is cut in the solid metal evidently after 
casting, and this leads me to offer a remark or two upon what 
I conceive to have been the use, or origin, of some curious 
objects in bone preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. It had usually been considered, I believe, that where, 
as in the examples shown in the engravings, the patterns were 
cut in the solid metal, they were so cut with a graver after the 
brooch itself had been cast quite plain. This I ventured, in 
1863 (in the Reliquary, vol. iii.) to suggest was an error, and to 
express an opinion that when the brooches of this particular 
description first came out of the mould they were as full of 
ornament, but not of that degree of finish, as they were when 
entirely completed by the artificer. It appeared to me then, as it 
still does, that a solution of the mode of manufacture was to be 
found in the bone objects to which I have alluded, and I am 
happy to say that in this opinion the late Sir William Wilde, 
than whom a better authority upon all matters connected with 
Irish Art and antiquities never lived, entirely coincided with me. 

These bone objects had previously been thus described by Sir 
William (then Mr.) Wilde in the catalogue of the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy: " In rail case H may be seen three 
decorated bones, the precise use or object of which being as 



yet conjectural, they have been placed in this species. Few 
objects in the Academy can compare with them in interest, and, 
so far as published records are available, they are unique. The 
first (Fig. 9) is a leg-bone, probably of a deer, eight inches and a 
half long, covered with carving, and highly polished, which was 
procured from one of the Strokestown crannogs. The second 
(Fig. 10) is also a leg-bone, but stained of a dark brown colour, 
apparently from lying in peat, and is in the natural state in all 
respects, with the exceptions of the carvings on its sides. It 
was found in the Lagore crannog, county of Meath, and was 
procured through Mr. Wakeman. Its polished surface shows 




Fig. 12. 

how much it had been handled. In addition to the well-cut 
illustrations, here representing the natural size, hereafter to be 
alluded to, there are various devices traced upon the under con- 
cave surface of this bone with a graver or other sharp tool (the 
original sketches or unfinished drawings of the artist were lost at 
the time this article was written). The first has also carvings on 
the convex side, similar to the foregoing, but the designs are 
somewhat different, although not inferior in workmanship ; the 
surface of the bone is not, however, in such a good state of preser- 
vation as in the next. The third (Fig. 11) is a fragment of the 
scapula of a sheep or deer, carved on the inferior surface ; it is 




Fig. 13. 

seven inches long. The engravings upon it, although well drawn, 
are not so carefully executed as on either of the foregoing, and are 
of a totally different character. They are shallower, the texture 
and thinness of the bone not permitting of deeper cutting. In 
addition to the carvings shown on the engraving, there are 
several others upon the lower side of the crest of this bone. To 
those engaged in the study of Irish decorative Art these objects 
are of very great interest. From the carvings on the second 
may be printed very clear, sharp, and accurate impressions, in 
the same way that proofs are taken from a woodcut. 

". While the foregoing illustrations afford us good ideas of 
these bones themselves, and of the situation, relative position, 
and comparative size of the carvings, which are all deeply cut 
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in with a graver, the following facsimiles present us with the 
details, as well as the differences in artistic style, in each variety 
of ornament. These illustrations are facsimiles of those em- 
bossed patterns on the first bone. They are included within 
straight lines, forming portions of squares or triangles. 

"A few of the engravings on the second bone are somewhat 
of the same class of ornament, as shown in the four following 
cuts, which, with those already described, afford the modern 
artist good specimens of that peculiar scrollwork and interlace- 
ment for which Ireland was distinguished in the Middle Ages. 
But others, shown below, are included within deeply-indented 






Fig. 14. 



Figs. 15 and 16. 



Fig. 17. 



curved lines, and represent animals, and that special form of 
spiral ornamentation and twisted strapwork, believed to be of 
Celtic origin, examples of which are to be found in the initial 
letters and emblazonry of some of our illuminated manuscripts, 
and of which the Books of Kells and Durrow, as well as some 
of the Irish manuscripts on the Continent, afford many beautiful 
specimens. Upon the blade-bone (the .third) there are thirteen 
devices in a more or less finished state, but differing in character 
and style of engraving from any of the foregoing. The nature 
of this bone would not permit of as deep cutting as that employed 
in the two others already described. Three of these, figured 
above, are triangular, and two of them show that form of knotted 





Fig. 19. 



Fig. 20. 



Fig. 21. 



interlacement seen in such variety and abundance, not only in 
our manuscripts, but upon several of our sculptured crosses and 
metal shrines, or worked into the tracery of early Irish eccle- 
siastical architecture. The other carvings chiefly represent 
animals, of which the two annexed cuts are highly characteristic. 
The artists do not appear to have followed any order or plan in 
the arrangement of these carvings, but simply chose the hardest 
and smoothest portions of the bone, and the thickest also, when 
it was necessary to cut in deeply. In considering the object or 
uses of these decorated bones, we must fall back on conjecture, 
that earliest resource in many antiquarian investigations ; and 
the most probable one is, that they were intended merely as 




Fig. 22. 



Fig. 23. 



Fig. 24. 



specimens of the designer's and engraver's art ; although it is 
possible that these patterns may have been transferred to parch- 
ment by some process with which we are not now acquainted. 
Impressions in relief may also have been taken from them by 
some plastic or soft putty-like substance, although melted metal 
could not have been used for that purpose without injury to the 
bone." 

A careful and minute examination of these engravings of the 
carvings of objects upon bone will, I think, show an absolute 
and thorough identity of design and of execution with the pat- 
terns exhibited upon various examples of brooches and other 
metal-work — notably of such classes as those exhibited on 



Figs. 6, 7, 12, and 13. In " falling back on conjecture," I was led 
to suggest that these bones were the original carvings from which 
moulds were formed for personal ornaments of this description. 
The artist, it is probable, would carve his patterns of the requisite 
shape. and size on bone, the " kindest" and best material he 
could procure, and by impressions taken and retaken in clay, or 
other plastic substance, would be able to impress them in the 
mould of sand (for some of the ornaments which I have examined 
leave little doubt that they were cast from sand) in which the 
brooch was intended to be cast. After casting, the metal 
was undoubtedly " touched" and finished with the graving tool 




Fig 25. 



Fig. 26. 



Fig. 27. 



Fig. 28. 



before gilding and filling in with enamel, in those parts which 
required "sharpening" and cutting afresh. It is not unlikely 
that a careful examination of different examples may yet lead 
to the discovery of portions of ornamentation produced from the 
very carvings exhibited on these bones, and thus bring proof in 
place of mere conjecture. I throw out this hint in the hope that 
Irish antiquaries — and no country has produced, and can still 
boast of, more ardent and learned archaeologists than the " sister 
isle " — who are on the spot, and have abundant means of com- 
parison at hand, may direct their attention to the matter, and 
thus endeavour to bring to light illustrative examples. 




Fig. 29. 

The interlaced patterns exhibited on these bone-carvings are 
in the highest degree interesting and curious, and bear, as I 
have said, a striking resemblance both in general feeling of 
design and in carrying out of intricate detail, not only to the 
patterns upon the metal-work, but to the ornamentation of some 
of the stone crosses as well as to the illuminations in the early 
manuscripts of the Irish people ; and not only that, but a marked 
resemblance to interlaced ornaments of the Anglo-Saxons. It 
is eminently worth while to compare the exquisitely delicate 
patterns on Figs. 14 to 16 and 18 to 21 — which, it must be borne 
in mind, are here engraved of their full size — with the designs of 




Fig. 30. 

a similar character upon some of the sculptured crosses of 
Ireland, of the Isle of Man, and of England, where the same 
general characteristics occur on a much larger and bolder scale. 
To some others I hope yet to direct attention. 

Examples of this particular phase of ancient Irish Art might 
be multiplied to any extent, but perhaps what I have now, 
thanks to the Royal Irish Academy, been able to illustrate, will 
be sufficient to direct attention to their character and to their 
manifold beauties. Probably I may yet, on another occasion, 
return to the subject, and give examples of other and totally 
distinct classes and varieties of ornamentation in metal. 



